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Half  a  century  ago,  it  was  pretty  well  taken 
for  granted  that  any  blind  person  who  was  am¬ 
bitious  enough,  or  needy  enough,  to  want  to  make 
a  living  would  do  it  in  one  of  two  ways — either 
by  tuning  pianos  or  by  begging. 

That  day,  happily,  is  past.  Now  the  world 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  occupational  possibili¬ 
ties  for  blind  people  are  about  the  same  as  for 
anybody  else — those  who  have  the  ability  and  the 


training  can  enter  almost  any  vocation  they  choose. 

The  articles  which  follow  cover  many  of  the 
widely  varying  jobs  in  which  blind  persons  are  now 
engaged — in  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  skilled  and 
unskilled  work,  and  in  the  arts  and  professions. 
They  also  tell  something  of  how  this  small  revolu¬ 
tion  has  come  about  and  of  what  is  being  done  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  open  still  more  doors  of 
employment  to  the  visually  handicapped. 


IN  COMPETITIVE  WORK 


George  A.  Magers 


Sometimes  when  I  turn  on  my  radio  in  the 
evening  at  my  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  I  hear  a  musical  program  produced  by 
a  disk  jockey  who  is  blind. 

A  friend  told  me  recently  that  he  and  his  wife 
enjoy  a  television  program  originating  in  Baltimore 
and  featuring  a  creative  cook  who  is  blind.  She 
takes  her  recipes  from  a  braille  cookbook,  and  she 
slices  meat  and  chops  vegetables  with  fascinating 
speed  and  dexterity. 

At  historic  Williamsburg,  Va.,  a  few  hours’ 
drive  from  my  house,  I  can  enjoy  the  atmosphere  of 
early  America,  aided  by  a  guide  who  is  blind. 

Almost  anybody  who  reads  these  words,  I  ven¬ 
ture,  could  think  of  similar  instances  of  blind  people 
who  are  functioning  satisfactorily  in  so-called  “com¬ 
petitive”  jobs.  And  that  is  the  thesis  I  want  to  put 
forward — that  blind  people  are  entering  the  com¬ 
petitive  job  market  more  and  more  and  that  they 
are  successful  at  it  but  that  not  enough  of  this  is 
going  on.  Not  nearly  enough. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  substantial  prog- 


Mr.  Magers  is  a  rehabilitation  specialist  in  OVR’s  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind. 


Despite  blindness,  S.  B.  Burson  has  worked  as  an 
experimental  physicist  at  Argonne  National  Lab¬ 
oratory  for  15  years.  He  studies  radioactive  iso¬ 
topes  and  assists  in  the  Laboratory’s  program  of 
education  for  graduate  science  students.  Mr. 
Burson  has  published  about  50  technical  papers 
in  his  15  years  at  Argonne. 
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ress  in  this  direction  in  the  past  couple  of  decades, 
compared  with  pre- World  War  II  days.  Twenty 
years  ago,  for  example,  a  blind  person,  no  matter 
how  well  qualified,  simply  was  not  considered  for  a 
position  as  a  teacher  of  sighted  pupils.  At  that  time, 
only  a  handful  of  blind  teachers  ever  had  attained 
such  a  post.  Now,  dozens  of  blind  teachers  go  each 
year  into  classrooms  formerly  reserved  for  teachers 
who  could  see.  And  so  it  is  in  many  other  competi¬ 
tive  jobs. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  this  improvement  must  go 
to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  which  from 
the  beginning  has  had  as  a  major  goal  the  greater 
diversification  of  occupations  for  the  blind.  Much 
credit  belongs  also  to  many  forward-looking  public 
agencies  for  the  blind,  which  have  insisted  that  there 


Above,  blind  worker  operates  mechanized  dishwashing  ma¬ 
chine  at  hospital  in  Alexandria,  V a.  He  handles  dishes  from 
about  1 ,000  meals  a  day  in  this  job  in  which  automation  has 
resulted  in  a  new  occupation  for  the  blind. 


Below,  blind  technician  developing  X-rays  at  Staunton,  V a., 
hospital.  Film  development,  which  does  not  require  sight, 
is  work  at  which  blind  people  can  excel. 


are  almost  no  practical  limitations  on  what  blind 
people  can  do  in  this  world  if  they  apply  themselves 
to  the  task.  Voluntary  agencies  have  contributed 
much  to  this  viewpoint  also,  as  have  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations  and  many  creative  blind  individuals. 

I  can  speak  in  detail  only  about  what  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  is  doing.  And  I  can  speak 
about  some  of  the  things  it  ought  to  do  that  it  is  not 
doing,  or  is  not  doing  well  enough  or  generally 
enough. 

Some  idea  of  what  the  rehabilitation  program  is 
doing  to  broaden  the  occupational  spectrum  for  the 
blind  may  be  gained  from  the  following  facts  about 
the  4,578  blind  people  who  were  rehabilitated  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1961 : 

The  largest  number  of  them,  1,030,  went  to 
work  in  sales  and  clerical  jobs  as  medical  secretaries, 
typists,  telephone  operators,  darkroom  attendants, 
vending  stand  operators.  The  next  largest  group, 
936,  found  jobs  in  industry  as  machinists,  electri¬ 
cians,  auto  mechanics,  quality  control  inspectors, 
piano  tuners,  carpenters,  plumbers. 

Next,  with  438,  were  the  service  occupations — - 
laundry  workers,  dishwashers,  domestic  help,  nurses’ 
aides.  Agriculture,  fishery,  forestry,  and  related  oc¬ 
cupations  claimed  362  of  these  newly  rehabilitated 
people,  and  272  of  them  went  into  the  professions  as 
lawyers,  judges,  clergymen,  musicians,  teachers,  and 
college  professors.  Homemakers  and  other  unpaid 
family  workers  accounted  for  1 , 1 08  of  the  total,  and 
432  were  placed  in  noncompetitive  jobs  in  sheltered 
workshops. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  range  of  work  now 
open  to  blind  people.  While  this  range  is  fat 
broader  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  it  still  is  not 
broad  enough  or  deep  enough.  Not  enough  blind 
people  are  filling  competitive  jobs,  and  there  still  are 
jobs  that  competent  blind  people  could  fill  success¬ 
fully  if  they  were  given  the  appropriate  preparatory 
services. 

This  failure  to  accomplish  fully  all  that  we  need 
to  do  by  way  of  employment  for  the  blind  is  due  to 
many  things.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  breaking  down 
long-held  impressions  in  the  public  mind  and,  more 
particularly,  in  the  minds  of  employers,  that  blind 
people  can  perform  only  a  very  limited  range  of 
tasks. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  too,  to  give  the 
blind  greater  skill  and  versatility.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  rehabilitation  program  needs  to  concen¬ 
trate  harder  on  the  development  of  sound  basic  voca- 
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Above:  This  Coloradan,  a  rancher  before  he  lost  his  vision 
in  World  War  II,  is  rated  by  his  employer  in  the  upper  10 
|  percent  among  transmission  repair  men  in  Denver. 

Below:  Miss  Barbara  Winters,  totally  blind,  is  in  her  third 
I  year  as  a  teacher  of  English  and  social  studies  in  Palatine, 
III.,  high  school. 


Nevada’s  Gov.  Grant  Sawyer  watches  blind  operator  demon¬ 
strate  unique  telephone  switchboard  in  Employment  Security 
Department  offices  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  board  has  tactile 
indicators  which  pop  up  to  indicate  calls. 

tional  training  that  is  especially  adapted  to  persons 
without  sight.  It  must  engage  in  additional  re¬ 
search  to  develop  new  methods  and  techniques,  and 
improve  those  now  in  existence,  to  fit  the  blind  per¬ 
son  to  take  his  place  on  an  even  keel  with  those  who 
have  normal  vision. 

As  part  of  this  intensified  effort,  we  need  to 
expand  and  improve  training  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  workers  in  such  fundamentals  as  the  teaching 
of  cane  travel  and  other  aspects  of  mobility  and  in 
more  effective  teaching  of  braille  reading. 

And  we  need  counselors  with  sound  informa¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  blindness  and  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  blind  people  so  that,  when  vocational 
rehabilitation  plans  are  made,  they  can  discuss  these 
matters  intelligently  with  prospective  employers  and 
thus  improve  job  placement. 

If  we  can  better  our  performance  in  these 
things,  it  will  speed  the  day  when  our  annual  rate 
of  rehabilitation  can  climb  from  its  present  level  of 
less  than  5,000  to  a  new  rate  of  more  than  7,000. 
On  this  new  plane,  we  would  still  not  be  doing  all 
there  is  to  be  done,  but  we  would  at  least  be  keeping 
even.  We  would  be  providing  services  each  year 
for  most  of  those  who  become  blind  and  have  the 
potential  for  successful  vocational  rehabilitation. 
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IN  AGRICULTURAL  WORK 


Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 


About  10,000  of  the  40,000  blind  persons  who 
live  on  farms  in  this  country  could  earn  a  livelihood 
in  agriculture  or  related  work  if  they  had  special 
training  and  supervision,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  believes. 

This  belief  is  borne  out  by  the  findings  of  a 
number  of  research  projects  which  OVR  has  spon¬ 
sored,  beginning  with  a  program  of  training  in 
greenhouse  and  nursery  operation  for  the  blind  in 
Georgia  in  1955  and  a  program  of  multiple  reha¬ 
bilitative  and  agricultural  services  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  in  Alabama  in  1956. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  results  have  gone  beyond 
the  immediate  benefits  to  individuals  participating 
in  the  projects.  They  have  set  up  procedures  which 
have  been  useful  to  other  State  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies  in  helping  eligible  blind  persons  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  farm  owners,  managers,  or  employees. 

In  essence,  the  Alabama  project  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  major  agricultural  services  of  the  area  and 
combined  them  with  rehabilitation  services  and  with 
intensive  courses  in  modern  farm  management.  The 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Tal¬ 
ladega,  Ala.,  conducted  the  project.  Cooperating 
with  the  institute  were  OVR,  the  Alabama  State  Di¬ 
vision  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  agricultural  organizations:  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Forestry  Service,  Department  of  Pensions  and 
Security,  Program  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  and 
State  Extension  Service. 

Six  blind  farmers  were  selected  from  among  the 
17  referred  to  the  project  by  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors  in  Alabama.  Four  of  them  were  trained  in 
diversified  farming,  one  in  hog  raising,  and  one  in 
poultry  farming.  Each  was  actually  engaged  in 
farming  when  he  entered  the  project,  but  his  opera¬ 
tions  were  not  profitable. 

The  project  began  with  such  basic  things  as 


Mr.  Rives  is  Chief  of  OVR’s  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 


cane  travel,  where  a  client  needed  to  improve  his 
mobility,  and  proceeded  through  a  full  range  of  serv¬ 
ices,  including  on-the-farm  consultations  by  agricul¬ 
tural  experts  who  assisted  each  client  in  planning 
his  future  farming  operation. 

Details  of  the  project’s  procedures  and  of  the 
good  results  the  six  farmers  obtained  are  contained 
in  a  brochure,  “Correlating  Services  Available  to 
Farmers,”  published  by  the  Alabama  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  in  a  color  motion  picture, 
“Candle  in  the  Night,”  available  from  OVR. 

This  project  has  continued,  with  other  blind 
farmers  enrolled  in  its  training  courses,  and  it  has 
spread  to  other  places.  James  Skely,  blind  poultry- 
man  whose  activities  are  depicted  on  pages  10  and 
11,  is  a  1962  “graduate”  of  a  Virginia  demonstra¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  the  Alabama  pioneering  effort. 

The  pilot  project  in  greenhouse  and  nursery 
training  for  the  blind  was  conducted  by  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind  at  Macon,  Ga.,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  of  OVR  and  the  Georgia  Di¬ 
vision  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

This  undertaking,  which  began  in  1955,  lasted 
for  4  years,  with  each  client’s  training  running  for 
about  a  year.  Besides  the  usual  rehabilitation 
services,  this  project  offered  special  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  horticulture  and  greenhouse 
operation. 

The  academy  built  a  modern  greenhouse  in 
which  trained  horticulturists  taught  blind  clients 
to  grow  and  care  for  plants,  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
fruit  trees.  The  training  included  methods  of 
recognizing  plants  by  odor,  texture,  and  shape,  and 
it  developed  such  mechanical  aids  as  guides  to 
mark  rows  of  plants. 

Some  of  the  45  trainees  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  course  were  able,  after  the  project  was  com¬ 
pleted,  to  go  into  a  greenhouse  business  for  them¬ 
selves;  others  were  employed  in  one  capacity  or 
another  by  nurseries.  In  addition  to  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  trainees  themselves,  the  project  set 
up  helpful  guidelines  for  use  in  later  programs.  Its 
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courses  are  now  a  regular  part  of  the  academy’s 
curriculum  for  its  blind  students. 

This  Georgia  project  is  outlined  in  detail  in 
a  booklet,  “Greenhouse  and  Nursery  Training  for 
the  Blind,”  and  in  a  black-and-white  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  “Horticulture  for  the  Blind,”  both  available 
at  OVR. 

Among  other  OVR-supported  projects  now 
underway  is  one  at  the  Tata  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Training  Center  for  the  Blind  in  India.  Here 
blind  farmers  are  being  trained  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  and  poultry  raising.  They  are  taught  not 
only  to  care  for  the  animals  but  also  to  raise  the 
appropriate  feed  crops  and  to  construct  and  main¬ 
tain  the  necessary  animal  shelters. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  training  and  followup  by  a  rehabilitation 
team  to  enable  these  blind  people  to  settle  into 
profitable  agricultural  pursuits  in  their  own  villages. 


These  projects  in  rehabilitation  of  blind 
farmers  have  thus  far  involved  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  10,000  who  could  be  trained  in 
farmwork.  They  have,  however,  served  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  opening  wedge  in  the  move  to  make  available 
as  widely  as  possible  the  multiple  services  that  can 
be  used  effectively  by  blind  farmers. 

The  whole  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  rural 
blind  is  expected  to  benefit  from  a  study  begun  last 
June  under  an  OVR  grant  by  the  Kansas  State 
University  at  Manhattan,  Kans.  This  study,  after 
a  thorough  exploration  of  present  practices  in  coun¬ 
seling  blind  clients  in  farm  areas  and  of  the  major 
changes  in  farm  operations  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years,  will  develop  a  course  of  study  and 
a  syllabus  to  be  used  in  short-term  training  courses 
for  vocational  counselors  throughout  the  country 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  counsel 
and  other  rehabilitation  services  to  the  rural  blind. 


IN  THE  PROFESSIONS 


Placing  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  in 
Professional  Occupations.  By  Mary  K.  Bau¬ 
man,  Personnel  Research  Center,  Philadelphia, 
and  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Director,  Office  for  the 
Blind,  State  of  Pennsylvania.  1962.  254 

pages.  Available  from  either  the  Pennsylvania 
Office  for  the  Blind  or  OVR. 

In  this  book  the  authors  have  provided  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation  and  education  of  the  blind 
with  a  document  which  brings  together  and  orga¬ 
nizes  the  experiences  of  a  large  group  of  visually  dis¬ 
abled  persons  working  in  professional  pursuits.  The 
book  should  be  widely  read  in  these  fields.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  be  considered  required  reading  for  those 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  give  guidance  on  voca¬ 
tional  matters  to  persons  with  little  or  no  sight. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  well  known  that 
persons  with  severe  visual  impairments  have  been 
engaging  in  occupations  of  a  professional  nature. 
Details  beyond  this  general  knowledge  were  or¬ 
dinarily  spotty.  Only  in  isolated  instances  did 
counselors  and  educators  know  how  such  people 
gained  their  initial  interest  and  direction  toward  a 
professional  pursuit,  how  they  secured  educational 
opportunities  and  education,  how  they  managed  to 
do  their  work.  Recurrently  counselors  in  rehabili¬ 


tation  and  education  encountered  the  situation  in 
which  persons  blind,  or  practically  blind,  wished  to 
prepare  for  professions  or  wished  to  remain  in  those 
they  had  followed  as  seeing  persons.  No  organized 
body  of  information  existed  to  aid  such  counselors 
in  their  efforts  to  advise  and  assist  these  people. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  provided  a  grant  to  the  Pennsylvania  Office 
for  the  Blind  to  explore  this  problem  and  arrive 
at  possible  solutions.  A  group  of  specialists  from 
around  the  country  who  had  experience  with  the 
problems  were  brought  together  in  Pennsylvania  to 
discuss  their  attempts  at  solutions.  Following  this, 
OVR  provided  another  grant,  which  was  used  to 
search  out  many  blind  persons  who  were  working  in 
professional  areas.  Between  400  and  500  of  these 
professionals  were  selected  for  personal  interviews, 
which  were  recorded  on  tape.  The  information 
from  the  tapes  provides  the  basis  for  this  book. 

The  volume  is  organized  into  three  sections. 
The  first  deals  with  the  circumstances  which  moti¬ 
vated  the  authors  and  their  supporters  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  and  their  hopes  for  use  of  the  book. 
It  includes  a  dissertation  on  normal  personality  de¬ 
velopment  and  career  planning  through  which  are 
interwoven  the  departures  from  normal  caused  by 
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blindness.  This  section  also  discusses  in  a  general 
way  the  roles  of  the  individual  blind  person  and 
the  rehabilitation  services  in  the  preparations  for 
and  entry  into  the  professions.  It  also  takes  up  un¬ 
usual  problems  encountered  by  the  interviewees  and 
the  solutions  they  worked  out.  It  gives  general  ad¬ 
vice  on  many  matters  pertaining  to  the  blind  in  the 
professions  gained  from  the  experience  of  those 
interviewed. 

The  second  section  treats  in  detail  14  profes¬ 
sional  vocational  categories  in  which  blind  persons 
are  working  every  day. 

They  are :  mathematicians,  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers,  legal  profession,  the  clergy,  psychologists, 
college  teachers,  teachers,  home  teachers,  social 
workers,  rehabilitation  workers,  medical  and  related 
arts,  musicians,  workers  with  the  verbal  arts,  and 
business. 

Each  of  the  professional  groupings  is  discussed 
under  several  headings,  telling  what  the  groups  have 
generally  found  to  be  true,  along  with  many  imagi¬ 
native  individual  solutions. 

The  third  section  contains  tables  and  appen¬ 
dices.  The  tables  provide  information  on  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  vision  represented  in  the  professional  per¬ 
sons  interviewed.  The  two  appendices  deal  with 
professional  occupational  resource  materials  and 
standard  incomes  in  various  professions. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  working  tool  for  coun¬ 
selors  and  educators  of  the  blind  and  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  person  who  is  making  up  his  mind 
whether  to  undertake  preparations  for  a  profession. 
It  will  also  be  very  useful  reading  for  a  person  who 
has  lost  sight  after  working  in  one  of  the  professions 
as  a  sighted  person.  The  authors  clearly  state  that 
their  effort  is  only  the  beginning  in  the  compilation 
of  information  about  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  in  relation  to  professional  pursuits.  It  is  a 
good  work  in  itself,  but,  as  the  authors  also  state,  the 
next  few  years  should  add  greatly  to  the  information 
this  book  contains. 

No  one  before  has  organized  the  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  between  400  and  500  blind  persons 
in  such  detail.  This  careful  review  of  experience 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  blind  people. 

This  book  is  available  for  reading  on  talking 
book  and  in  braille,  as  well  as  in  regular  inkprint. 

— Russell  C.  Williams 

Chief,  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
U.S.  Veterans  Administration 


Banner  Year 
for  Vending  Stands 

Joseph  Hunt 


The  vending  stand  program,  which  has  be¬ 
come  such  a  vital  part  of  our  total  rehabilitation 
effort  for  persons  who  are  blind,  last  year  set  a  new 
high  of  $45.7  million  in  gross  sales.  This  was  8.8 
percent  higher  than  gross  income  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  total  number  of  vending  stands  increased 
from  2,174  to  2,257.  About  a  third  of  them  are 
located  on  Federal  property;  the  remainder  are  on 
State,  municipal,  or  private  property.  The  number 
of  licensed  operators  employed  in  the  program  in¬ 
creased  from  2,332  to  2,425. 

The  most  rewarding  and  significant  progress 
in  the  program  during  recent  years  has  been  in  the 
increase  of  net  profits  for  the  operators.  These  rose 
from  $5.1  million  in  1957  to  $9.4  million  in  1962, 
for  an  increase  of  84  percent.  Operators  now  earn 
an  average  of  $4,140  a  year,  an  increase  of  $1,486 
per  operator  during  the  past  5  years. 

In  many  States,  earnings  are  far  in  excess  of 
this  average  and  are  substantially  higher  than  the 
earnings  of  many  people  in  management,  sales,  and 
related  work.  In  several  States  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  operators  to  earn  in  excess  of  $  1 0,000  a  year.  In 
only  two  States — Idaho  and  Wyoming — does  the 
average  operator  earning  fall  below  the  State’s  per 
capita  income. 

Progress  in  the  vending  stand  program  is  par¬ 
ticularly  dramatic  and  thrilling  when  we  recall  that 
20  years  ago  there  were  only  300  vending  stands  and 
the  average  annual  earnings  of  the  operators  were 
only  $800. 

The  vending  stand  program  came  into  being 
through  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act  of  1936,  which  au¬ 
thorized  licensed  blind  persons  to  operate  vending 
stands  in  Federal  buildings.  In  1954  this  act  was 


Mr.  Hunt  is  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
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amended  to  include  all  Federal  property  and  to 
grant  a  preference,  rather  than  a  mere  authoriza¬ 
tion,  to  licensed  blind  persons  for  the  operation  of 
vending  stands. 

Under  the  act  the  State  licensing  agency,  which 
must  be  the  agency  providing  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  to  blind  persons,  is  required  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  proper  and  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  vending  stands  operated  by  licensed  blind 
persons. 

Each  Federal  department  or  agency  in  charge 
of  property  is  required  to  issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  preference  granted  by  the  act.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  vending  stands  on  Federal  property  has 
served  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  establishment  of 
vending  stands  operated  by  blind  persons  on  State, 
municipal,  and  private  property. 

Almost  all  of  the  stands  established  on  Federal 
and  other  property  are  financed,  equipped,  and 
stocked  by  State  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

There  are  many  factors,  some  of  them  intan¬ 
gible,  which  go  into  assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  any  vending  stand  program.  Two  of  the  most 
important  which  can  be  precisely  measured  are  the 
earnings  to  operators  and  the  number  of  vending 
stands.  The  five  leaders  in  average  income  to  oper¬ 
ators  are : 


Program 

Number  of 
stands 

Average 
annual  earn¬ 
ings  of 
operators 

District  of  Columbia . 

70 

$7,512 

Maryland  .  .  . 

21 

6,624 

Arizona . 

35 

6,528 

Alaska . 

3 

6,468 

California . 

217 

5,772 

A  recent  development  which  we  believe,  in  the 
long  run,  will  make  a  significant  and  lasting  contri¬ 
bution  in  strengthening  and  expanding  the  vending 
stand  program  was  the  establishment  of  a  series  of 
intensive  courses  for  State  agency  personnel  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  planning,  executing,  and 
supervising  vending  stand  activities.  Prior  to  the 
establishment  of  this  series  of  courses,  there  had 
been  no  mechanism  through  which  persons  in  this 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  could  receive  formalized 
instruction  to  improve  their  skills  and  techniques 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments.  To 
develop  resource  material  and  to  assume  primary 


responsibility  for  teaching  these  courses,  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  secured  the  services  of 
Flarbridge  House,  Inc.,  a  management  consultant 
firm  in  Boston,  Mass. 


The  top  five 
States  in  num¬ 
ber  of  vend¬ 
ing  stands — 


California .  217 

Alabama .  143 

Ohio .  130 

New  York .  112 

Pennsylvania .  109 


Harbridge  House  people  are,  we  feel,  uniquely 
qualified  for  this  undertaking  because  of  their 
familiarity  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram — -gained  through  the  courses  which  they  have 
developed  and  taught  for  State  directors  and  super¬ 
visory  personnel — and  because  of  their  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  development  of  training  courses 
and  reference  material  for  retail  business  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
courses,  a  comprehensive  handbook  on  vending 
stand  operations  was  also  developed  by  Harbridge 
House.  These  courses  and  the  handbook  cover  the 
varied  functions  and  responsibilities  of  vending 
stand  supervisory  personnel,  including  the  selection 
of  a  site,  negotiation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
stand,  and  the  selection,  training,  and  continuing 
supervision  of  stand  operators.  The  study  of  super¬ 
visory  practices  also  includes  consideration  of  the 
techniques  of  planning,  organization,  delegation, 
and  control  as  they  apply  to  the  supervisor’s  role 
in  improving  and  expanding  the  vending  stand 
program.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  business 
and  merchandising  aspects  of  the  program  such  as 
financing,  cost  control,  inventory  control,  selection 
and  arrangement  of  merchandise,  and  the  com¬ 
petitive  threat  posed  by  the  emergence  of  vending 
machines. 

The  response  of  State  agency  personnel  to 
these  courses  and  to  the  handbook  has  been  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Without  exception,  they  have  gained 
new  ideas  and  increased  knowledge  of  techniques 
and  methods  which  they  can  use  in  making  the 
vending  stand  a  better  employment  opportunity 
for  blind  people.  They  have  all  urged  that  we 
continue  to  plan  periodic  training  for  vending  stand 
supervisory  personnel  to  give  them  a  constant 
awareness  of  the  practices  and  information  to  keep 
the  vending  stand  program  vital,  dynamic,  and 
growing.  This  we  plan  to  do. 
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BLIND  POULTRYMAN 
AND  HIS  "EGG  PLANT" 

In  a  small  triangle,  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
custom-built  poultry  houses  that  look  like  house 
trailers  and  on  the  other  by  a  feed  container  that 
looks  like  a  spaceship,  a  blind  man  operates  an  egg 
business  that  supports  his  wife  and  himself  and  their 
six  children. 

This  man,  James  Skely  of  Dumfries,  Va.,  was 
working  in  the  building  trade  when  his  eyesight  be¬ 
gan  to  fail  4  years  ago.  Fading  vision  forced  him 
to  give  up  that  work  and,  finally,  to  give  up  all 
employment.  At  that  point,  he  did  babysitting  with 
his  small  daughters  while  his  wife  got  a  job.  The 
Skelys  moved  to  an  inadequate  house  on  an  acre 
of  ground  in  the  country,  partly  to  get  out  of  the 
high-rent  district  and  partly  because  they  liked 
country  life.  Two  dozen  chickens  in  a  poultry-net¬ 
ting  pen  in  the  backyard  represented  all  they  could 
manage  toward  the  poultry  business  they  wanted. 
The  future  could  not  be  said  to  be  promising. 

Skely  was  referred  to  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped.  Here  were  noted 
his  high  intelligence,  his  desire  to  work,  and  his  in¬ 
terest  in  poultry  farming.  The  commission  enrolled 


Skely  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  project  which 
was  training  blind  people  to  do  various  types  of 
farming  and  helping  marshal  available  services  out¬ 
side  the  rehabilitation  program  to  further  their  ag¬ 
ricultural  careers. 

That  was  2  years  ago.  Today’s  Skely’s  2,000 
Hyline  Hybrid  laying  hens  produce  50,000  dozen 
eeers  a  year  and  provide  an  average  net  income  of 
$150  a  week. 

Skely  performs  all  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  egg  “factory,”  including  those  shown  in  the 
accompanying  pictures.  His  eldest  child,  an  8- 
year-old  girl,  helps  when  she  is  not  in  school.  Ad¬ 
vice  comes  from  Henry  Seward,  who  directed  the 
farm  project  for  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  and  who  has  eight  blind  peo¬ 
ple  enrolled  in  a  continuation  of  that  project  this 
year. 

Mrs.  Skely  handles  the  egg-candling  process 
(where  vision  is  indispensable)  and  drives  the  family 
station  wagon  over  a  weekly  retail  route  and  to  the 
restaurants  that  buy  the  Skely  egg  production. 

The  Skelys  live  in  a  modern,  attractive  home 
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which  Skely  himself  has  built  over  the  past  2  years. 
One  of  these  pictures  was  taken  in  the  kitchen  of 
that  home.  It  offers  proof  of  the  results  of  an¬ 
other  piece  of  Skely  enterprise — a  vegetable  garden. 
Skely  raises  and  harvests  the  vegetables,  and  Mrs. 
Skely  cans  or  freezes  them  for  the  family’s  use. 

“Our  house,”  said  Mr.  Skely,  “is  not  air  con¬ 
ditioned,  but  the  poultry  houses  are.  The  chickens 
live  better  than  we  do.” 

And,  in  one  sense,  they  do.  Their  quarters 
have  what  the  poultry  farmer  calls  a  “controlled 
environment.”  The  temperature  is  kept  constant, 
summer  and  winter.  So  is  the  water,  which  flows  in 
constantly.  The  ranks  of  small,  double  cages  have 
food  and  water  within  easy  reach  of  the  chickens, 
and  a  slanted  surface  underlies  the  cages  so  that 
eggs  will  roll  gently  into  the  troughs  from  which  they 
can  be  gathered. 

“Everything  is  very  easy  for  the  chickens,”  as 
Skely  puts  it.  “All  they  have  to  do  is  eat,  drink,  and 
lay  eggs.” 

And  this  they  do,  in  increasingly  satisfactory 
quantity. 
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In  language  laboratory,  blind  students  listen  to  Russian  language  on  tape,  record  their  own  recitation, 

and  then  check  intricacies  of  pronunciation. 


THE  BLIND  LEARN  RUSSIAN 

Leon  Dostert,  Ph.  D. 


First  program  for  blind  students  turns  out  11  translators  of  Russian  and 
3  teachers  of  language  in  2  years.  Class  doubles  for  second  program. 


A  special  program  to  train  blind  students  in 
languages  was  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  other  Government  agencies  in 
the  spring  of  1960.  It  was  felt  that  these  students 
should  be  trained  as  translators  of  Russian,  in  view 
of  the  present  importance  of  that  language.  But 
since  the  materials  to  be  translated  could  not  easily 
be  made  available  in  braille,  the  plan  was  to  have 
the  students  translate  from  orally  recorded  materials 
into  written  English. 

Georgetown  University  was  invited  to  establish 
such  a  program  because  of  the  well-known  attain¬ 
ments  of  its  Institute  of  Languages  and  Linguistics. 
The  university  felt  that  the  15  blind  students  who 
were  to  constitute  the  first  class  would  be  rather  dif- 

Dr.  Dostert,  who  is  supervisor  of  the  program  described  in  this 
article,  is  director  of  machine  translation  research  and  spe¬ 
cial  language  projects  at  Georgetown  University.  He  directed 
translation  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  after  World  War  II  and 
installed  the  simultaneous  interpretation  system  at  the  United 
Nations. 
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ficult  to  integrate  into  university  life  because  of  the 
complications  which  their  movement  on  campus 
would  create.  It  was  suggested  that  the  program 
be  undertaken  as  a  special  experimental  course  and 
that  the  blind  students  be  taught  separately  from 
the  rest  of  the  student  body.  This  plan  was  adopted 
and  the  project  was  launched  in  September  1960  at 
Georgetown’s  Research  Center. 

A  careful  selection  process  was  the  only  basis 
on  which  a  successful  program  could  be  built.  OVR 
transmitted  to  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  an 
announcement  explaining  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  program  and  asking  for  candidates.  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Gardner,  then  of  McGill  University,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  project  to  devise  and  administer  the 
examination  which  led  to  the  selection  of  trainees. 

The  students  were  chosen  from  all  over  the 
country.  There  were  two  from  Colorado,  two  from 
Llorida,  and  one  from  each  of  the  following  States : 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
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Montana,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  West  Virginia.  The  students  ranged  in 
age  from  19  to  29.  Their  degree  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  varied  from  college  degrees  to  high  school  di¬ 
plomas.  All  were  legally  blind;  nine  were  totally 
blind. 

Two  native  Russian  instructors  were  selected 
who  are  experienced  in  teaching  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  to  sighted  students  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  worked  under  the  guidance  and  super¬ 
vision  of  Prof.  Michael  Zarechnak,  senior  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Russian  and  chief  linguistic 
researcher  in  the  field  of  machine  translation. 

The  instruction  aimed  first  at  a  good  command 
of  the  sound  system  of  Russian.  Then  the  students 
were  introduced  to  the  basic  vocabulary  of  every¬ 
day  life  and  to  Russian  grammar.  The  teaching 
was  inductive  in  that  the  student  was  first  given 
the  actual  experience  of  hearing  Russian  utterances, 
and  then  the  grammatical  points  in  the  utterances 
were  explained.  The  challenge  to  the  teacher  was 
obvious  from  the  first.  The  students  could  not 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  written  language. 
All  teaching  had  to  be  done  orally. 

The  work  was  intensive.  Students  met  in 
class  for  4  hours  a  day  to  listen  and  repeat,  and 
listen  and  repeat  again.  The  teachers  made  tapes, 
usually  before  class,  of  what  they  would  present 
that  day.  With  copies  made  from  those  tapes,  the 
students  worked  in  the  laboratory,  each  in  his  own 
cubicle,  listening  to  words  and  phrases,  repeating 
them,  and  then  listening  to  the  teacher’s  and  his 
own  version  and  trying  to  perfect  his  inflection 
and  pronunciation,  as  well  as  to  fix  the  words  firmly 
in  mind. 

They  used  the  laboratory  during  weekends 
also,  and  did  much  practicing  in  informal  conversa¬ 
tion  outside  of  classes.  All  in  all,  they  were  in 
contact  with  the  spoken  Russian  language  some  35 
to  45  hours  a  week.  The  students  learned  very 
quickly,  with  a  minimum  of  guidance  from  the  in¬ 
structors,  how  to  use  both  the  Cyrillic  keyboard 
typewriter  and  Russian  braille. 

They  also  put  on  plays  in  Russian.  They 
formed  a  singing  group  and  participated  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  the  activities  of  Georgetown’s 
Russian  Club. 

The  first  session  to  evaluate  the  work  took 
place  in  December  1960,  about  3  months  after  the 
course  had  started.  The  one  major  criticism  by 
the  students  was  that  the  program  had  failed  to 


introduce  the  Cyrillic  keyboard  typewriter  and  the 
Russian  braille  early  enough.  At  this  and  oilier 
meetings,  OVR  staff  members  and  the  testing  con¬ 
sultant  discussed  the  program  and  offered  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas. 

These  students  are  now  (and  this  is  no  exag¬ 
geration)  fluent  in  the  Russian  language.  When 
the  Russian  newspaper  Pravda  is  read  to  them, 
they  readily  understand  it.  They  have  had  an 
introduction  to  the  geography,  history,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  culture  of  both  historic  and  contemporary 
Russia.  They  have  been  exposed  to  the  speech 
of  a  number  of  persons  native  to  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  in  order  to  avoid  an  exclusive  focus  on  the 
speech  pattern  of  the  two  instructors.  Outside  lec¬ 
turers  have  introduced  a  variety  of  topics  and  these 
broad  discussions  introduced  the  diversified 
vocabulary  of  a  level  higher  than  that  of  everyday 
life. 

The  students  have  now  completed  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  of  their  second  year  of  training.  The 
value  of  the  selection  system  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  15  candidates,  14  have 
already  been  assigned  to  positions.  Eleven  will 
go  to  inservice  training  for  translation  work,  three 
will  become  teachers  of  the  Russian  language. 

This  latter  aspect  of  the  program  has  required 
special  consideration  and  preparation.  The  three 
students  who  will  teach  are  now  working  on  the 
compilation  of  a  Russian-English  Braille  Dictionary 
containing  8,000  to  10,000  words.  Plans  are  being 
made  also  for  blackboards  or  charts,  keyed  in  braille 
for  the  blind  teachers  and  presenting  to  the  sighted 
students  some  of  the  written  aspects  of  the  Russian 
language.  These  visual  aids  will  be  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  semester  of  the  current  school  year. 

During  the  second  semester  it  is  planned  to 
have  the  three  teacher  trainees  conduct  introduc¬ 
tory  Russian  classes  for  sighted  students,  with  the 
regular  instructors  present.  Evaluations  will  be 
made  to  insure  that  the  teaching  performance  meets 
the  highest  requirements. 

Thirty  students  have  been  selected  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  language  program  for  blind  students,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  September  and  includes  both  Russian  and 
German.  The  examination  administered  in  1960 
has  been  revised  until  it  is  more  complete  and  re¬ 
liable  than  the  first  examination  was. 

During  the  first  program,  the  emphasis  was  on 
professional  training  for  translation  work.  During 
the  second  program,  equal  emphasis  will  be  given 
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to  preparing  them  to  teach  Russian.  Five  of  the 
students  are  now  registered  in  the  university’s  regu¬ 
lar  academic  program  as  candidates  for  the  master’s 
degree  in  applied  linguistics  with  a  view  to  their 
teaching  Russian  or  German.  They  are  enrolled 
in  regular  classes  in  such  courses  as  language  teach¬ 
ing,  methodology,  general  linguistics,  phonetics  and 
phonemics,  and  Russian  or  German  structure. 

In  these  academic  courses  blind  students  will 
work  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  sighted  students. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  training  of  these  teacher 
candidates  to  the  level  of  the  master’s  degree  will  re¬ 
quire  two  regular  academic  years  and  perhaps  two 


summers.  The  exact  time  depends  upon  their  edu¬ 
cational  background,  particularly  on  their  back¬ 
ground  in  languages. 

Thus,  what  started  as  a  somewhat  specialized 
program  for  the  training  of  a  few  blind  students  in 
translation  has  now  expanded  so  that  it  has  opened 
a  new  field  of  significant  activity  for  the  blind — the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.  This  not  only  opens 
added  avenues  of  broad  usefulness  and  opportunity 
to  blind  people,  but  also,  and  perhaps  this  is  even 
more  significant,  adds  to  the  country’s  resources  in 
a  field  where  the  demand  for  competence  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year. 


Special  State  Programs  for  the  Blind 

Julia  V.  Hughes 


Thirty-four  States  have  used  grant  funds  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  improve  their  services  for  the  blind  in  var¬ 
ious  ways  during  the  years  1955  through  1962. 
Twenty-six  of  the  36  agencies  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  the  blind  and  8  of  the  18 
agencies  serving  the  physically  handicapped  as  well 
as  the  blind  have  sponsored  more  than  90  of  these 
extension  and  improvement  projects. 

One-third  of  the  projects  were  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  expansion  of  adjustment  centers,  visual  aids 
clinics,  and  workshops  used  primarily  to  evaluate 
and  train  blind  persons.  The  grant  money  was  used 
for  remodeling  and  alterations,  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  initial  staffing.  Both  facilities  operated 
under  public  auspices  and  those  operated  by  private 
nonprofit  agencies  were  assisted. 

Eleven  projects  dealt  with  improving  and  broad¬ 
ening  the  vending  stand  programs  described  in  an 
article  on  page  8.  One  of  the  agencies  used  its 
grant  funds  to  establish  a  modern  vending  stand 
specifically  for  the  training  of  clients  before  assigning 
them  to  stands  of  their  own.  Another  developed  a 
brochure  on  the  snackbar  program  in  industrial 
plants  for  use  in  interesting  other  plants  in  installing 
such  programs. 

Twenty-eight  projects  enabled  agencies  to  assign 
specialized  staff  in  difficult  and  problem  areas,  such 
as  placement,  psychiatric  and  medical  consultation, 
and  services  to  homebound  blind  clients.  Several 

Mrs.  Hughes  is  an  analyst  in  OVR’s  Division  of  State  Plans 
and  Grants. 


agencies  have  employed  staff  in  professional  capaci¬ 
ties  not  heretofore  emphasized  in  work  with  the 
blind.  For  example,  one  agency  has  reported  that  a 
counselor  assigned  to  serve  the  aged  blind  has  had 
outstanding  success.  Another  has  added  a  consul¬ 
tant  in  adolescent  and  college  training  to  provide 
rehabilitation  services  to  blind  students  in  public 
school  classes  and  in  college.  A  third  has  hired 
a  highly  trained  mobility  instructor  to  help  train 
its  blind  clients. 

More  than  20  projects  directed  toward  general 
program  improvement  covered  such  activities  as  the 
establishment  of  new  district  offices,  thus  bringing 
sendees  to  rural  areas  which  had  previously  been 
served  by  a  traveling  counselor.  Some  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  dealt  with  improvements  in  case  recordings  and 
records  management. 

Eight  projects  were  carried  on  to  improve  pro¬ 
grams  of  public  information.  Among  other  things, 
they  helped  finance  films  and  brochures  for  use  by 
counselors  when  making  contacts  with  prospective 
employers,  and  visual  aids  to  help  explain  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  program  to  community  groups. 
Some  of  the  projects  involved  the  hiring  of  profes¬ 
sional  staff. 

The  projects  for  the  establishment  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  facilities  and  workshops,  special  surveys  and  the 
like  are,  of  course,  one-time  expenditures.  Projects 
of  a  continuing  nature  initiated  with  a  75  percent 
rate  of  Federal  investment  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  regular  programs  of  the  agencies. 
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